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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
be LUCY AND THE PLUMS, 

Lucy was only a little girl when she found out 
that is was a good thing for children to do just as 
their mammas bid them. One warm day, when 
the sun was very bright, Lucy’s mother ‘had her 
work-table taken into the garden, and set ina 
place where the sun did not shine at that time. 
While her mother was at work, Lucy ran about 
the garden. By and by she heard her mother 
calling, Lucy! Lucy! She ran back to the place 
where the voice came from. Her mamma was 
standing under a plumtree. There was a great 
many plums on this tree and several lay on the 
ground beneath it. Lucy’s mamma told her to be 
careful not to touch one of them, and then went 
back to her seat. The little girl played some timed 
longer among the flowers, at a distance from the 
tree. At last she saw a little bird on a rose bush, 
which she wanted to catch. But when she ran 
towards the bush, the pretty bird flew off. Lucy 
ran as fast as she could, and at last saw the little fel- 
low picking at a great plum, on her mamma’s tree. 

** Little bird,” said she, ‘‘ you mustn’t eat my 
ma’s plums. It is very naughty to steal.” But 
the bird only looked at her out of his bright black 
eyes, and kept right on eating. Lucy thought 
this very strange, but she did not wonder that he 
loved the nice ripe plum. She wanted to eat one 
of those which lay upon the ground, but she 
knew how to mind her mother, and did not even 
touch one. 

At last she heard some one coming—it was her 
mother, so she ran to meet her. ‘‘ Oh! ma,” said 
she, ‘‘ there is a.naughty little bird, -eating one of 
your plums. I told him it was wicked to steal, 
but he wouldn’t goaway.” Lucy’smamma smiled, 
and told her. that the bird could not understand 
what she said, and that she was willing he should 
have a few of her plums. Then she told Lucy to 
pick up two of the purple plums from the ground 
and bring them to the table where the work was 
lying. So Lucy chose two of the largest she could 
find and laid them on the table. Then her moth- 
er asked her if she knew why she had told her not 
to touch them. Lucy said she did not, so her 
mamma told her that those which had fallen from 
the tree. were not ripe and sweet, like the good 


plums she loved to eat, and so she let her taste of 
one, thai she micht know how sour it was. And 
then Lucy vas glad she had eaten none of them 
when she was alone. 


She felt very happy while 
she sat in ber kind mother’s lap, and ate some ripe 
plums aod a sweet apple, which she would not 
have had, if she had disobeyed her commands, 
How do you like little Lucy? I am sure you 
like her very much; do you think yourself like 





her? Should you have tasted one of those plums 
if you had been in Lucy’s place? _ of csurtk. 











NARRATIVE. 





From the Sunday School Visiter. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
> [Continued from our last.} 

The Sunday morning that was to witness Clara 
Maitland in her new situation, found her in sincere 
and fervent prayer at her bedside, for the direction 
and support of her heavenly Father. She felt 
that her own strength was very weakness, and that 
she needed the assistance of a higher power to 
enable her to walk in the straight and narrow way 
of rectitude, and an Almighty hand to guide her 
in the path of duty. Long and earnestly did she 
pray, and then, having eaten a slight breakfast, 
for agitation had destroyed all appetite, she left 
home for the scene of her new occupation. How 
her heart beat as she entered the school-room! 
and, as one after another came forward and offer- 
ed her their hands, and expressed their pleasure 
at her appointment, she could scarcely repress her 
tears. Mrs. R was there, ready to give her 
the necessary assistance, and she kindly promised 
she would continue to do so, for a few Sundays to 
come. But when the prayers were over, and the 
faint hum of voices, like the distant murmur of 
the beehive, filled the room, and the requisite in- 
formation, respecting books, reports, rewards, &c. 
had been given, she took her leave, promising, 
however, to be present in the afternoon; and poor 
Clara gazed wistfully after her as she departed, 
and cast many a longing look at the obscure 
corner she had occupied so many months with her 
beloved pupils, who now, under a new teacher, 
seemed, like herself, strange and dispirited. 

Although timid and retiring in her nature, and 
ever shrinking from display of any sort, Clara 
Maitland was a devoted and consistent Christian. 
Her mind, though a delicate one, was by no 
means weak or irresolute, and in whatever cir- 
cumstance her duty placed her, she endeavored 
faithfully to fulfil it. She strove, therefore, in her 
present situation, to shake off those feelings of 
awkwardness which. oppressed her, and to forget 
herself in those by whom she was surrounded. 
To give pleasure to all, and to comply with the 
wishes of every teacher, was her first desire, and 
for several Sundays, matters went on prosperous- 
ly; smiling faces met her as she entered, and kind 
voices bade her God speed. But sunshine will 
not last forever, and Clara’s trials soon began. 
Mrs. R had warned her to expect them, how- 
ever, and she was therefore in a manner prepared 
for their appearance. ‘‘ There is some reforma- 
tion necessary in our school,” she said, ‘‘ and you 
will perhaps wonder that I have not been the re- 
former. But evils have crept in unawares among 
us, and of late I have felt too unwell to remedy 
them. You must then exert yourself the more, 
and do what I have left undone.” Clara promis- 
ed, but it was with fear and trembling that she 
ventured to perform. 

Miss Jones was in the habit of permitting her 
scholars to leave their seats every ten minutes, 
either to look for their books, or to speak to their 
companions in other classes, or to go down stairs; 
consequently, her class was very noisy, and in 
confusion, Clara spoke of it at last, and Miss 
Jones sullenly replied, ‘‘that she could not help 
it, the children would do so;’’ and Miss Maitland, 
who was distributing tracts, walked on, mortified 
that her request had been so rudely answered. 

But this, though unpleasant, was a small evil; 














there were others, which gave Clara more unea- 
siness: always in season herself as a teacher, she 
had not observed, while busied with her children, 
that some of the ladies came long after the prayers 
were over. Now, however, it was but too appa- 
rent, and Clara paused in dismay to consider it. 
Miss Austin, though in many respects an estimable 
girl, was in this virtue of punctuality, so important 
in Sunday Schools, most sadly deficient. Sunday 
after Sunday, her scholars sat for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, or perhaps even half an hour, with their 
books in their hands, contemplating their teach- 
er’s empty seat, and speculating upon the reasons 
of her absence. Compassionating their loss of so 
much valuable time, the superintendent would dis- 
perse thein about in various parts of the room, 
wherever another could take charge of them, and 
by the time this was well accomplished, in would 
come Miss Austin, and seat herself with the ut- 
most composure, while her children, like a flock 
of frightened sheep, came from every quarter, and 
eagerly presented their books. Of course, all was 
hurry and confusion; the limited hour for instruc- 
tion had nearly passed, and the lessons were reci- 
ted correctly, or incorrectly, as it might chance 
they had been learned. Hymns were run through 
as if they had been repeated for a wager; the 
Catechism was jumbled together with a Scripture 
lesson, without regard to sense or feeling, while 
the brains of the unfortunate children were a com- 
plete chaos of words, without one ray of reason to 
throw light upon them. 

Clara pitied the little girls sincerely, and after 
some hesitation, for her gentle nature grieved to 
chide, pointed out the ill effects of her conduct to 
Miss Austin in private. The young lady blushed, 
made various excuses and apologies, and readily 
promised amendment; but it was only for a few 
weeks that her promises were remembered, and 
then all was in as miserable a state as before. 

But Miss Austin was not the only teacher who 
tried, in a like manner, the heart and patience of 
Clara Maitland. Miss Littleton was seldom oth- 
erwise than late, and although it is an unpleasant 
office to point out their faults to other people, and 
frequently a dangerous experiment, yet Clara 
could not see the children neglected, without an 
effort to recall their teacher to her duty. Miss 
Littleton was somewhat reserved in her manners, 
and not being at all familiar with her, Clara re- 
solved, instead of speaking on the subject, to write 
her a few lines. Matilda Graves advised it, and 
as Mrs. R had left the city, and she could not 
consult her, she was obliged to act agreeably to 
the dictates of her own conscience, and as her 
friend recommended. She accordingly put the 
following note into Miss Littleton’s hand as the 
school was dispersing, determining to give her a 
week to reflect upon it. 

**My Dear Frienp,—My duty as the superin- 
tendent of our school, obliges me to request that 
you will be more punctual; and I am sure, if you 
reflect a moment, you will see the great necessity 
there is for it. The time for instruction is, you 
are aware, very short, and it grieves me exceed- 
ingly when that little is withheld from our schol- 
ars. Pray then, my dear Miss Littleton, endeavor 
to be present in season for the future; for besides 
the advantages and encouragement it will be to 
those under your care, it will also greatly oblige, 

‘* Yours, very sincerely, C. Mairianp.” 

Clara often thought of her note during the week. 
She had not written it without a prayer for its sue- 
cess, and she felt a little surprised and considera- 
bly disappointed at not finding Miss Littleton there 
when she entered the school room on the following 
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Sunday. The young lady’s absence, however, 
was accounted for by aslip of paper, which was 
handed to Clara by one of the children. 

‘* Ag Miss Littleton is so unhappy as to have 
fallen under the censure of Miss. Maitland, she 
begs leave to resign her class entirely, and hopes 
Miss M. will be so fortunate as to obtain a more 
punctual teacher in her place.” 

‘1 hope so too,” were the first words which 
rose to Clara’s tongue, as she read the billet, but 
the next feeling was that of fright at her own 
temerity, in thus, as it were, expelling a teacher 
from the school. ‘I fear 1 have done wrong,—I 
have been too precipitate,—I should have spoken, 
instead of writing to her,” she said to herself. 
One moment she determined to go and ask Miss 
Littleton’s pardon for her interference, but the 
“next convinced hershe ought not so to surrender her 
self-respect; and finally, she resolved to carry all 
her difficnities to Dr. H , and abide by his ad- 
vice. She did not venture to go to Miss Graves 
again for counsel, lest the partiality of her friend 
should ascribe to Miss Littleton, faults which be- 
longed only to herself. But her pastor she was 
sure, wonld do them both justice, and before him 
she laid the case. Dr. H , ever rejoiced to be 
the counsellor and guide of his people in all things, 
received her with much pleasure, heard her pa- 
tiently through, and to her great satisfaction, as- 
sured her of his entire approbation of her conduct. 

I am aware that the subject of punctuality has 
been so often descanted upon by others, and the 
evils attendant upon a neglect of it so fully set 
forth, that to the majority of my readers, the 
theme has become trite and tiresome; and yet; 
though at the risk of inflicting upon some one a 
** twice-told tale,” I cannot but pause in this place, 
and beg my fellow-laborers to consider for a mo- 
ment the annoyance it must be to a superintendent 
who is interested in the welfare of every child, and 
who feels as she should do, how responsible is the 
situation she is placed in, to find them sauntering 
into the school-room when the allotted time has 
nearly expired. Fifty or an hundred children are 
committed to her care, and she places them with 

teachers whom she trusts will faithfully attend to 
‘them. Many of them have no other hope of in- 
struction than: what is afforded in the Sunday 
School; and she sees with regret, that even the 
short period which they snatch from a week of 
toil, is often spent in idle whispering, or fruitless 
‘wishes for a teacher, while she who should set them 
a good example in all things, is a loiterer in the 
‘path of duty. 

Could she gather all the little hungry lambs 
into one fold, and feed them from her own store- 
house of knowledge, how gladly would many a su- 
perintendent lay by every thing else, and collect 
them around her! But this may not be. Should 
she seat herself with the intention of supplying a 
neglected class, how often is she interrupted and 
called upon for other matters, and not unfrequently 
is obliged to leave them entirely, because her 
presence is necessary in other parts of the school. 
And why do not teachers think seriously of this? 
If they voluntarily assume the task, they should be 
the more anxious to discharge it properly. Better, 
far better would it be for them to resign the duty 
entirely, than, after undertaking it, to leave it 
half fulfilled. 

But allied to this evil of a want of punctuality, 
was another. Some of the young ladies were in 
the habit of being absent altogether for several 
Sundays in succession, and although their reasons 
for it might have been good, yet in most instances, 
none were given, and they returned mechanically 
to their work, as if it had never been abandoned. 
** Were you ill last Sunday, that you did not at- 
tend?”? was sometimes Clara’s question to an ab- 
sentee. ‘‘ Ono, but I wanted to hear Mr. A " 
and went down to St. , or **Mr. B was 
to preach a farewell sermon, and I went to hear 
it.” Poor apology for neglected duty. It is an 
article of the By-Laws of a Sunday School in this 
city, that any teacher who shall be absent for a 

















—— —— 


superintendent, shall. be considered as no longer 
belonging to the school. It would be well if this 
regulation were adopted by all; we should then 
have teachers who would not forsake us for the 


whim of the moment. 
[Remainder Next Week.} 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT BLESSINGS, 
Juliana, You know, mother, that Ellen and Sa- 
rah have gone ta take a ride with father, so we 
shall be all alone this morning. 
Mother. Then we can have a little talk by our- 
selves. I have been wishing to see you alone. | 
want to tell you, that I am afraid you do not feel 
thankful, as you ought, for the many blessings you 
enjoy. You seemed to think it very hard, the 
other day, because you could not have an expen- 
sive frock and bonnet like Miss W. And really, 
my daughter, I was much grieved to see your con- 
duct on that occasion. 

J. Well, mother, I did think it hard; for other 
little girls have a great many things which I do 
not. | think I am as good as they are, and yet, I 
can hardly have any thing. 

M. My daughter, can you talk about bein 
good, and say you hardly have any thing! We 
are all bad, and deserve no good thing from the 
hand of God, yet he is crowning our days with 
loving kindnessand tendermercies. And although 
you think you scarcely have any thing, your cup 
is running over with blessings. Is it no blessing 
to enjoy health? Ask those confined on beds of 
sickness, constantly taking the bitter draught, 
having sleepless days and wearisome nights ap- 
pointed unto them. Is it no blessing to have the 
use of your limbs? Ask the poor cripple. Ask 
those confined to one spot from morning to night, 
and from week to week. Is it no blessing to have 
your reason? Ask the poor woman we saw the 
other day beating her head on the floor, and say- 
ing she would hang herself. Go tothe insane 
hospital, and see a whole company so bereft of 
their reason, as not to be able to enjoy any of the 
comforts of life. Is it no blessing to have the 
benefit of sight? Ask the poor blind boy, who is 
feeling his way along in the streets, who can never 
behold the face of his dear relatives, never see the 
beauties of nature, aad is shut up in one never- 
ending night. Is it no blessing to have your hear- 
ing? Ask the deaf man, who can never hear the 
soothing accents of friendship, never hear the 
sweet singing of birds, never hear the melodies of 
sacred music, never hear the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Is it no blessing to have a plenty of whole- 
some food? Ask the poor, famishing, starving 
beggar. Is it no blessing to be comfortably cloth- 
ed? Ask the poor little girl, clothed in rags and 
tatters. Is it no blessing to be endowed with men- 
tal faculties? Ask the idiot, and his vacant stare 
will tell you. Is it no blessing to have kind pa- 
rents to take care of you, to provide for you in 
health, to comfort you in sickness, and at all times 
todo you good. Ask the poor little helpless or- 
phan, suffering for the want of all things, without 
the means of instruction, having neither bread to 
eat, nor clothes to put on. Ask the poor little in- 
fants, whose dying struggles are heard from under 
the clods. 

J, What do you mean, mother, by their strug- 
gles being heard from under the clods? 

M. Do you not recollect, that a few weeks ago, 
I told you how some mothers would bary their 
children alive, and that after they were buried 
they were heard to cry. - : 

J. O yes, mother, I do remember that now. 

M. And now I have only one or two more 
questions to propose to you. Is it no blessing to 
have the Bible to read, to have the offers of life 
and salvation; to know that Jesus died for you? 
Ask the poor heathen who is afflicting his body to 
atone for the sin of his soul. Ask the man who 
walks with peas in his shoes till they are filled with 











given number of weeks, without an excuse to the 


self to be crushed to death by the car of Jugger- 
naut. Ask the poor deluded creature, who is sus- 
pended in the air by a hook in his back. Ask 
those who go on long pilgrimages, and perish in 
the way. Ask the lost soul, who is now suffering 
the agonies of eternal death. Is it no blessing to 
have your life preserved, and to have space given 
you for repentance? Ask the poor sinner unex- 
pectedly cut down in the midst of his days, and like 
yourself, unprepared to die. 

Instead of repining because you cannot have 
every thing you want, you ought to think of the 
many blessings you do have. You ought to learn 
to deny yourself. Only think of the privations of 
missionaries, of the privations of the Apostles, and 
of Jesus Christ himself, who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes, became poor; who had not even 
where to lay his head. 

J. I did not think of all this, mother. I will 
try to remember it, and when sister Ellen and Sa- 
rah come home, I will tell them about it. 

M. Very well, my daughter, and to return to 
the frock and bonnet; had you all the fine clothes 
you wished, it would tend to make you proud, 
make you think a great deal about unimportant 
things, detract from your mental improvement, and 
tend to ruin your soul. Many have been ruined in 


g|this way. You know I wish you to have whatever 


will promote your best interest, and if I deny you 
anything, it is because I think it will be for your 
good, 

J. Yes, mother, I know it is so, but I thought 
so much about my frock and bonnet I did not think 
of the reason why you would not let me have them. 
I am sorry I behaved so. Will you please to for- 
give me, mother. 

M. Yes, my.daughter, and now we will kneel: 
down and ask God to forgive you, and ask that we 
may not think too much about what we shall eat, 
or what we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall 


be clothed. R.:E. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
STORIES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


Mr. Epitor,—A child of six years, who eagerly looks 
forward to the coming of her ‘* Companion,”’ has often said 
to me with an air of disappointment, ‘ there’s not half 
enough stories for /ittle girls,’”? and thinking there might be 
other tiny, hungry minds, I thought I would occasionally 
write for such. 

DEAR LITTLE META. 

Meta is a sweet little girl. I wish you knew her 
dear reader; but perhaps you know some little boy 
or girl like her, whom you love, and whom you 
try to imitate. 

When you have listened at night to dear moth- 
er’s prayers for you, have said your evening hymn 
and given her your ‘‘ good night kiss,’’ when she 
has gone away, do you not seem to see her still? 
and though you should hide your face in the pil- 
low, still in your mind you see ‘‘ dear mother,” 
Just so, I often see good little Meta, though she 
has gone a great many miles away. 

When I am at church, I look at the pew where 
she used to sit so quietly, and it seems as if I could 
see Meta there, with her bright, gentle blue eyes 
looking steadily at the minister, trying to under- 
stand what he said; and when she grew weary, if 
she saw those around listening, she would fold her 
little hands together in her lap, and keep as quiet 
as she could. 

I often pass by the pretty green bank where 
Meta used to play with her schoolmates. I seem 
to see her there too, with her arm round the neck 
of some infant scholar leading it kindly home, as 
I have seen her do. Once I] stopped and asked 
her teacher if she did not miss little Meta; she 
said, ‘‘ yes, indeed, the youngest scholars miss one 
who led them kindly home, and the older scholars 
feel the loss of the dear girl who always_met them 
with a sweet smile, and a kind word.” ‘‘M 








bunnys miss her,” said a little black-eyed boy, 


blood. Ask the poor wretch that prostrates him-! who had left his seat and crept to the door at the 
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sound of Meta’s name; ‘‘ she used to call for me, 
every morning,” he said, ‘‘ and she never forgot 
to take some nice fresh cabbage leaves for my 
rabbits.” 

Meta was very kind to animals, and insects were 
always treated gently when near her. One day | 
was sitting at the window with Meta when a spider 
came creeping towards us; ‘‘poor littlespider!”’ said 
she, and took aleaffrom the woodbine that grew over 
the window, for the spider to crawl upon. Frank 
heard her, and ran to the window; he was not so 
gentle as his little sister, and he rudely pushed the 
spider from the window, and as he raised his foot 
he shouted, “die, sir!’ ‘*Ah, Frank, don’t,” 
pleaded Meta; if she had not spoken quickly, 
Frank’s foot would have crushed the harmless in- 
sect. But he loved his sister dearly, and saved it 
for her sake. Meta held a leaf to the spider; 
when he had crept upen it, she carefully placed it 
upon the woodbine, and watched it tripping away 


do. Indeed, the only object of their lives seems 
to be to lay their eggs, which hatch, and maggots 
are produced.” 

‘* Maggots!”’ said George, ‘‘ that is worse yet. 
A useful object truly, to live for the purpose of 
producing maggots! You do not mean such as 
we find in cheese and on our meat, do you?” 

** Yes,” even those; but let me tell you their 
whole story, and then you may judge of their im- 
portunce. There are various kinds of maggots; 
but I will now tell you about the flesh maggot, 
and perhaps say something about others at another 
tine. 

‘* When dead flesh is left about, in warm weath- 
er, it soon becomes very offensive—much more so 
than flies are. A very small piece will annoy us 
dreadfully. I have known a dead rat, under the 
floor of a house, to make a whole family quite sick 
for a long time, so that at last they had to tear up 
the boards and remove the rat. Now, if all the 


as fast as its delicate legs would carry it over leaf) dead horses, and dogs, and cats, and all the frag- 


after leaf. Soon a beautiful bird flew near the 
window, hopping from bough to bough; first turn- 
ing his bright eye one side, and then the other, he 
saw the spider, darted swiftly towards the leaf, and 
flew off with the spider in his bill. ‘*O, Frank, 
Frank,” said Meta, clapping her hand and laugh- 
ing with joy, ‘‘God made the spider for some use, 
a’nt you glad you didn’t kill him!” Livta. 
Ae FAC SDE 
From the Svbbath School Treasury. 
THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


‘*Get away, you plague,” said little George 


very impatiently, as he struck at a fly, which had 
several times alighted on his face. ‘‘ Father, the 
Bible says, ‘ God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold it was very good;’ now I know a great 
many things that I don’t think are very good.” 

‘* My child,” said his father, ‘‘I fear you have 
this time spoken before you have thought. I hope 
you do not disbelieve so plain a declaration of the 
Bible. But pray tell me what are some of God’s 
creatures, that seem to you so hateful?” 

‘¢Why, father, nobody likes musquitoes, and 
flies, and maggots, and snakes, and toads, and such 


things; none of them do any guod, and some of 


them do a great deal of harm.” 

‘*T believe, my son, you will some time find 
that you do these animals, as well as God himself, 
great injustice in what you have said. You have 
yet a very partial knowledge of their habits, and 
should not condemn them without ahearing. Be- 
sides, if you think a little, you will find that some- 
thing injurious is always attached to every thing 
which God in his goodness has given us. The 
rose has its thorn—the water we drink sometimes 
comes down in floods, which sweep away man and 
beast—the lightning, which clears the sultry at- 
mosphere of summer, every now and then shatters 
a tree, set sa buidling on fire, or destroys life—the 
sun, which gives us light and heat, sometimes 
causes drought and famine. But we would not 
judge of the value of these things, by the occa- 
sional harm they do. Perhaps you may find, upon 
inquiry, that the animals you have mentioned may 
have some redeeming valuable qualities.” 

** T should be glad if you could tell me anything 
good about them, I am sure; for I never heard 
any body speak well of them yet.” 

‘< Well,” said his father, ** I am not much con- 
versant with these animals myself, but I think I 
know enough, to convince you that God is really 
good in bestowing upon us what seems to you so 
odious; and if you are desirous, I will cheerfully 
tell you what I know, rather than that you should 
indulge the impression that God is not good and 
wise in every thing.” 

‘Here are these flies, now,” said George, 
** that are always about our windows and our food, 
and soiling the furniture, and running over our 
faces, and biting us, and fretting tne horses and 
cattle; I never saw them do any thing but make 
trouble.” 

‘*It is very true, George, the flies seem to be 
very useless creatures, and to have very little to 


ments of meat, &c. should all be left to decay in 
this way, how dreadful it would be. We should 
scarcely be able to breathe the atmosphere. 

‘* Now, God has in his goodness provided a 
remedy for this, and a very wonderful one too— 
nothing less than the maggots, of which we have 
been speaking. No sooner does a piece of meat 
or dead animal begin to become putrid, than the 
flies are sure to gather around it, and deposit their 
eggs upon it. These are what we call fly-blows, 
and in the course of a few hours they hatch into 
maggots. In hot weather things decay very fast, 
and it is necessary that they should be disposed of 
very quick. God has therefore constructed the 
maggot so as to eat with great greediness, and 
grow with astonishing rapidity; so that in a very 
short time they will devour a large animal. It 
has been said that three flies will devour a horse 
sooner than a lion; and it is very possible. They 
will do it in this way; the flies will not eat the 
horse themselves, but each of them may lay upon 
it 20,000 eggs, which will hatch in from two to 
six hours, and these will grow so rapidly as to in- 
crease their weight 200 times in 24 hours, and 
‘will continue to do this for five divs. There isan 
old saying, that ‘‘ many hands make light work;” 
and I think we may add, that many hungry mouths 
will soon devour a large dinner. I think the 60,- 
000 maggots, growing at that rate, would be fully 
a match for the lion. 

‘* Now, instead of having all this mass of flesh 
decay, and the air filled with its noxious effluvia, 
we have it again converted into living matter, in 
the shape of maggots, which have no offensive 
odor. When they are fully fed, their outer skin 
becomes dry and hard and of a chestnut color, 
and they appear something like lifeless grains of 
wheat. By-and-by they turn into flies, which 
burst the skin, and fly about to annoy us, as you 
call it, until they can in their turn find an oppor- 
tunity to lay their eggs, and then they die. Thou- 
sands of them, however, are devoured by birds for 
food. Thus 1 have at once shown you that flies 
and maggots, which you just now saw fit to de- 
nounce in such unqualified terms, are animals of 
no little consequence to our health and comfort, 
as well as for the nourishment of other animals.” 

** That is very clear, certainly,” said George. 

‘* But there are some other things in their histo- 
ry, which will show you more fully the goodness 
and wisdom of God,” said his father. ‘‘ Dead 
flesh does not grow putrid in the cold of winter, as 
it does in the heat of summer. Therefore we have 
no flies in winter, while they are very abundant in 
hot weather. Another remarkable thing is, the 
unerring manner in which God has enabled the 
fly to distinguish the objects on which to lay its 
eggs, so that the young shall have proper food as 
soon as hatched. The fly always chooses putrid 
flesh, and has never been observed to be mistaken, 
except in two instances. It has been seen to de- 
posit its eggs on the leaves of a plant which smells 
very much like carrion; and it has also been known 
to lay its eggs in snuff, and in consequence, mag- 
gots have been hatched in the nose. One other 





thing may be noticed. Multitudes of small frag- 
ments are scattered about, and little dead animals, 
too small to be noticed by wolves and vultures and 
such large animals. God has therefore designed 
the small fly, and has created it in vast multitudes, , 
so that every one of these little nuisances should 
be attended to. 

‘* Need I say any more to show, not only that 
flies and maggots are useful, but that God has dis- 
played great wisdom and goodness in their crea- 
tion? Cannot you also pronounce them good?” 

** Certainly,” said George; ‘‘ I am quite satis- 
fied and much gratified. I had no idea that the 
history of such despised objects could be so inter- 
esting and important. One thing | know though; 
I shall never be a snuff-taker, after what you have 
just told me.” 

“‘T hope not. We can surely excuse the flies 
if they occasionally blow the meat which we care- 
lessly leave till it is unfit for our food, when they 
are of such infinite importance to us in removing 
nuisances, which we have no other way of remedy- 
ing. except by burying or burning them; and to 
do this would occupy nearly all our time in a very 
disagreeable employment.” 
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I THINK LITTLE GEORGE THE PRETTIEST. 


So said a young lady who had been spending 
several days in the family of afriend. George 
was the youngest of four children, and his bright 
blue eye, his flaxen locks hanging loosely over his 
smooth white forehead, and the sweet melody of 
his lisping prattle, made him an object of much at- 
tention. Sarah, Charles and Emily, were equally 
handsome. Their cheeks glowed with the vigor 
of health, their eyes sparkled with intelligence, 
and their pleasing manners, with their politeness 
to strangers were calculated to produce a favora- 
ble impression of their characters. 

I had seen them but a short time when I heard 
the expressign from the young lady, ‘I think lit- 
tle George the prettiest.” I was at a loss to 
know the reason of her partiality, but forbore to 
enquire, thinking I might possibly ascertain, as I 
was expecting to spend a few days with their pa- 
rents. It was not long before my curiosity was 
satisfied; and now my little readers I suppose you 
tco would like to know why sbe loved him better 
than his little brother and sisters. Well, I will 
tell you, not because I love to expose the faults of 
children, but because I would have each of you 
carefully avoid falling into the same. 

George, as I told you, was the youngest, and 
not a whit prettier than the others were at his age; 
but sorrowful to relate, as they grew older they 
became disrepectful to their parents, and some- 
times even went so far as actually to disobey them. 
Now you will no longer wonder why little George 
was the prettiest, when I tell you he had not yet 
learned to follow their wicked and shameful exam- 
ple. I fear he, too, will soon be looked upon with 
dislike, and now before I forget it, let me say to 
any of my little readers who may have young 
brothers and sisters, never do or say anything that 
you would not like to have them imitate. They 
will be very likely to follow your example, wheth- 
er good or bad, and I am sure you would be very 
sorry to see them follow a bad example. 

I think I must tell you a little more about these 
children, that you may see whether you are guilty 
of the same faults. If their parents desired them 
to leave the room, they would inquire, why they 
might not remain? if told they must not come to 
the table, as company was present, they thought 
they were treated very unkindly, and if at other 
times allowed to come, they were continually ask- 
ing for this, or that, and not satisfied with every 
thing that was placed before them. When requir- 
ed to perform any little task, they would peevishly 
inquire if some one else could not do it, and if 
they could get out of sight of their parents, very 





likely would not do it at all. If any of the family 
were going out in a carriage, they would inquire 
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Youth’s Companion, 











if they might ride, and if told they could not, would 
go about mugging, and perhaps crying. 

I might tell you many more things, equally dis- 
agreeable, but it is painful relating them, and 
therefore I will forbear. Do you wonder that the 
young lady whom I mentioned at the commence- 
meant, did not like these children? Shall you won- 
der if I tell you I was glad when the time that I 
was to remain with their parents had expired? I 
have told you they were handsome, they were well 
dressed, and could appear very well before stran- 

ers; but notwithstanding all these things, no one 
oved them, or rather I should say, no one loved 
their actions. For myself, let me be any where 
rather than in the company of such children. But 
I have not teld you the worst‘of the case. They 
were displeasing God, they were disobeying his 
commands, and he has declared, that ‘‘ he is angry 
with the wicked every. day.” 1 thought to my- 
self they had never learned the fifth command- 
ment, they had never read in the Scriptures, 
** Children obey your parents,” &c, Ah! I fear 
their course will end in everlasting banishment 
from the presence of God. 

Now my little readers, if you would promote the 
happiness of your parents, gain the esteem of those 
around you, and above all, meet the acceptance of 
a just and holy’God, avoid the course of these 
children, and resolve that you will never be guilty 
of the shameful condact that rendered them so dis- 
agreeable. 

Should the eye of a parent chance to rest on the 
above, let him make his own application, and re- 
member what it is that can render his children 
truly beloved and respected.— Christian Watchman. 
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Read, and you will Know. 


Read, and you will know. Thisis what Mrs, Jones 
used to say, every day, to her son William, She 
would take him in her lap to talk to him. Little 
William wanted to know a great many things. | His 
mother did not always tell him, but said, Read, and 

ou will know, “4 

' "Phen William considered, and said; to himself, I 
want to know many things. Mother says, that if I 
read [ will know. Su he tried very hard, and soon 
learned to read. ‘Then he read many beautiful books. 
He learned something from every one of them. 
After a while, he could read every book in his moth- 
er’s library. 

Little William Jones grew upto bea man. He 
had a great deal of knowledge. He was a wise and 
great man. He was made a judge, and went and liv- 
ed in India. ‘Then they called him Sir William 
Jones. 

Read, and you will know. There are thousands 
of good books, and if you will only learn to read, you 
ean know all that isin any good book. Some foolish 
children do not care about learning. They do not 
know how pleasant it is to read the histories which 
are in books. Little child, take good cure to learn 
how to read. It will do you good as long as you live. 

Read, and you will know. I say this over again, 
because I wish you to remember it. If you do not 
learn to read while you are a child, it is likely you 
will never learn at all. Read a little every day. 
Get your friends to show you what you cannot make 
out by yourself. Never skip any hard word. Ina 
little time you will be able to read every word. 
Mind your stops, and take care to understand what 
you read. Do you know the little rhyine— 

When house, and land, and goods are spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 

Read, and you will know. What will you know? 
You will know all the things that are in books. You 
will know how the world was made. You will know 
about the people that lived in the world thousands of 
years ago. You will know about Adam, and Noah, 
and Mogses, and David, and Solomon. Read, and 

ou will know what you are made for. You will 
now how to get to heaven. You will know about 
Christ, who died for sinners. You will know what 
becomes of good children when they die. Now re- 
member what I say, Read, and you will know. 


Saini. cae 
Give Him this T>0o, 


At a missionary meeting held not long since in one 
of our cities, a lady signed the sum of ten dollars, and 


next day for the money. He did so, and was invited 
by a young lady in the family to be seated, while she 
went up stairs to the lady of the house to inform her 
that he had called. The missionary found an inter- 
esting little girl of about five years of age reclining on 
the sofa, and soon entered into conversation with her. 
Presently the young lady returned, bolding in her 
hand a $10 note. ‘ What is that money for?” in- 
quired the little girl. ‘‘It is to give to that gentle- 
man, dear, to buy books for little heathen children, to 
teach them about Jesus.” In an instant the little girl 
sprang from the sofa, ran to acorner of the room, 
and returned with one penny—it washer all. Putting 
it into the hand of the young lady, she exclaimed, 
‘Give him this too.” Little children, do yuu all give 
a penny to buy books for the poor heathen children? 
If not, go and do as littie Marta JosepHine West. 
About the same time the writer called at the house 
of one of the preachers on New Rochelle circuit on 
a very warm day. While there he wished to shave 
himself. A little girl waited on him. When done 
he gave her a cent. She instantly ran to the mis- 
sionary box and dropped itin. He was so pleased 
with the missionary spirit shown by this little girl, 
that he gave her another cent as a reward. But she 
would take no reward, and deposited the second cent 
with the former. He tried a lesser child, to see how 
she loved money, but no sooner given than deposited, 
It seemed that these children had been taught to love 
the heathen better than monvy, for what they did, they 
did cheerfully.—Christian Advocate and Journal. 


Knocking at the Door, 
This Tract,” writes Mr. C , of E » “has 


been iustrumental in the conversion of a sailor, who 
was one of the most profane on board the sbip in 
which he sailed. The following testimony is from 
an officer of the ship: 

* July 11, 1837. Capt. F. being sick, left the ship 
for home. ‘The mate, Mr. W. took the command 
and continued the voyage. We had a man on board 
by the name of , who was one of the vilest of 
the vile. He could hardly speak without an oath. 
If he was told to do anything, he would delay and 
swear, One Sunday, the latter part of July, he came 
on deck, growling and swearing at a most horrid rate. 
[ told bim to knock off and take some other day for 
swearing. He then went below, and to amuse him- 
self took up the Tract, ‘* Knocking at the Door,” 
that happened to be in his way. He read it with 
deep attention. When he came on deck he brought’ 
the Tract with him, For many days nothing Seemed 
to attract his attention so much as his Tract. From 
that time he became a different man. All on board 
noticed the great change. He never swore nor used 
any improper language; when he was ordered to do 
anything, it was done with alacrity, and it was evi- 
dent that he did every thing he could to please the 
officers. Indeed there was a greater change in him 
than Lever knew in any man. He was grieved at the 
profaneness of his shipmates, and would beg them 
not to blaspheme Him who had done so much for 
poor sinners. He continued to exhibit a becoming 
Christian spirit till he was suddenly called into eter- 
nity. He fell overboard and was drowned. J doubt 
not now he is in heaven praising God.”— T'ract Mag. 











ee Soe 
Mistakes of a Bear. 


Fish, which forms their chief nourishment, and 
which the bears procure for themselves in the rivers, 
was last year excessively scarce in Kamseatka, A 
great famine consequently existed among them, and 
instead of retiring to their dens, they wandered about. 
the whole winter through, even in the streets of the 
town of St. Peter and St. Paul. One of them, finding 
the outer gate of a house open, entered, and the gate 
accidentally closed after him. ‘The woman of the 
house had just placed a large tea machine, full of 
oiling water, in the court; the bear smelt of it and 
burned his nose; provoked at the pain, he vented all 
his fury upon the kettle, folded his fore paws round 
it, pressed it with his whole strength against his breast 
to crush it, and burned himself, of course, still more 
and more, 

The horrible growl which rage and pain forced 
from him, brought all the inhabitants of the house 
and neighborhood to the spot, and poor bruin was 
soon despatched by shot from the window. He has, 
however, immortalized his memory, and become a 
proverb amongst the town’s people; for when any 
one injures himself by his own violence, they cail 
him, ‘* the bear witb the tea-kettle.”? 

Capt. Kotzebue’s New Voyages Round the World in the years 1823, 1826. 


ae 
Cruelty Punished, 
‘The Areopagites sentenced a boy to die, because 





gave the missionary her address that he might call 


the eyes of the young. From whence they gathered, 
that if he should live to be a man, he would be most 
crue} towards those that were under him. 
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that having found aquail’s nest, he cruelly digged out 


THE BABY. 

I saw a lovely babe at play, 
His brow was free from care; 

He laugh’d and slept the live-long day, 
Nor thought of future fear. 

Again I saw that little child, 
Laid quietly to rest; 

And joyfully his mother smil’d 
And clasp’d him to her breast. 

I saw that tender babe again; 
But oh! how changed! For now, 

His little limbs were drawn by pain, 
Pain sat upon ks brow. 

W hen next I saw that lovely child, 
He neither smil’d nor wept; 

But placid, calm, serene and mild, 
He lay and sweetly slept. 

But cold and lifeless was that clay, 
His soul was upward flown; 

Yet still so sweetly calm he Jay, 
I scarce could tell twas gone. 

O children now that babe is blest 
His sufferings are o’er; 

He’s welcom’d to the Saviour’s breast, 
And blessed for evermore. 

I felt as I survey’d that flower, 
Thus early snapt in twain, 

I would not, if 1 bad the power, 
Recall it here again. 


For well I know it blooms above, 
In a more genial clime; 

Safe shielded, by Almighty love, 
From all the storms of time. 

Children, who may be reading this, 
Perhaps you soon may die, 

May Jesus take you to be his, 


To reign above the sky.—Child’s Companion. 


_ +> 
THE WOUNDED BIRD, 


A bird sat on a cedar bough— 
Its head was ’neath its wing; 


_ It tottered feebly to and fro, 


A wounded, dying thing! 
Most innocent, it never harmed 
A thing upon God’s earth, 
And merrily it lived, and sung 
Its song of happy mirth. 
But, hapless bird! its day of song, 
Of blithesomeness was o’er,— 
A wanton youth had stained its breast, 
Its downy plumes with gore. 
Now silently upon the bough 
It perched—a moving sight— 
And while it pined in agony, 
The sun was shining bright; 
The trees were clothed in smiling green, 
Its fellow-birds did sing, 
Unconscious of the piteous fate 
Their mate was suffering. 


And life, and light, and happiness 
ere clustered round the wood 
Where that sweet, unoffending bird 
Soon perished, in its blood! 
Sweet thing of song! though years have gone, 
Since I beheld thee die, 
Yet even now thy early doom 


Calls forth a heart-born sigh! T. McK. 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1838. 


CHILD’S HYMN. 
Bright little star! on evening’s breast 
How beams thy golden light? 
But fast thon’rt sinking in the west— 
_ Sweet little star, good night! 
And I, when I have bent my knee, 
And said my evening prayer, 
To Him who made both thee and me, 
Shall to my rest repair. 
And thinking on that brighter star 
Which once o’er Bethlehem rose, 
And eastern sages led from far, 
I'll sink to sweet repose. 
And, oh! when [ at last shall lie 
In death’s cold slumher down, 
May then my spirit shine on high, 
A star in Jesus’ crown! 
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